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(Continued from page 27.) 


In the course of a few days after the 
affair of the painting, Mr. Pennington 
aid another visit to Mr. West; and 
was so highly pleased with the effect of 
his present, and the promising talents of 
his young relation, that he entreated the 
old gentleman to allow Benjamin to ac- 
company him for a few days to Phila- 
delphia. This was cheerfully agreed 
to, and the artist felt himself almost as 
much delighted with the journey as with 
the box of colours. Every thing in 
the town filled him with astonishment; 
but the view of the shipping, which was 
entirely new, particularly attracted his 
eye, and interested him like the imagi- 
nary spectacles of magic. 

When the first emotions of his plea- 
sure and wonder had subsided, he ap- 
plied to Mr. Pennington to procure him 
materials for painting. That gentleman 
was desirous of getting possession of 
the first picture, and had only resigned 
what he jocularly alleged were his just 
claims, in consideration of the mother’s 
feelings, and on being assured that the 
next picture should be purposely paint- 
ed forhim. ‘The materials were pro- 
cured, and the artist composed a _ land- 


scape, which comprehended a pictur- 


esque view of a river, with vessels on 
the water, and cattle pasturing on the 
While he was engaged in this 
picture, an incident occurred which, 
though trivial in itself; was so much in 
unison with the other circumstances 
that favoured the bent of his genius, 
that it ought not to be omitted. 

Samuel Shemaker, an intimate friend 
of Mr. Pennington, one of the princi- 
pal merchants of Philadelphia, happened 
to meet in the street with one Williams, 





a painter, carrying home a picture.— 
Struck by the beauty of the performance, 
he inquired whether it was for sale, and 
being told that it was already disposed 
of, he ordered another to be painted tor 
himself, When the painting was finish- 
ed, he requested the artist to carry it to 
Mr. Pennington’s house, in order that 
it might be shown to young West. It 
was very well executed, and the boy 
was so much astonished at the sight of 
it, that his emotion and surprise attract- 
ed the attention of Williams, who was 
a man of observation, and judged cor- 
rectly in thinking that such an uncom- 
mon manifestation of sensibility in so 
young a boy, indicated something ex- 
traordinary in his character. He en- 
tered into conversation with him, and 
inquired if he had read any books, or 
the lives of great men. The amateur 
told him that he had read the Bible, and 
was well acquainted with the history of 
Adam, Joseph, David, Solomon, and 
the other great and good men whose ac- 
tions are recorded in the Holy a 
Williams was much pleased with the 
simplicity of the answer; and it might 
have occurred to him that histories more 
interesting have never been written, or 
written so well. ‘Turning to Mr. Pen- 
nington, who was present, he asked if 
Benjamin was his son; advising him at 
the same time to indulge him in what- 
ever might appear to be the bent of his 
talents, assuring him that he was no 
common boy. 

This interview was afterwards much 
spoken of by Williams, who in the mean 
time lent him the works of Fresnoy 
and Richardson on painting, and invited 
him to see his pictures and drawings. 
The impression which these books made 
on the imagination of West finally de- 
cided his destination. He was allowed 
to carry them with him into the coun- 
try; and his father and mother, soon 








perceiving a great change in his con- 
versation, were referred to the books 
for an explanation of the cause. 

The effect of the enthusiasm inspired 
by Richardson and Fresnoy may be 
conceived from the following incident. 
Soon after the young artist had re- 
turned to Springfield, one of his school- 
fellows, on a Saturday’s halt holiday, 
engaged him to give up a party at 
trap-ball to ride with him to one of the 
neighbouring plantations. At the time 
appointed the boy came, with the horse 
saddled. West inquired how he was 
to ride; “ Behind me,” said the boy; 
but Benjamin, full of the dignity of the 
profession to which he felt himself des- 
tined, answered, that he never would 
ride behind any body. ‘O! very well 
then,’ said the good-natured boy, ‘ you 

may ‘take the saddle, and I will get up 
behind you.’ Thus mourited; they pro- 
ceeded on their excursion; dl the boy 
began to inform his companion that his 
father intended to send him to be an « 
apprentice. ‘In what _ business?’ in- 
quired West; ‘a tailor,’ answered the 
boy. ‘Surely,’ said West, ‘ you will 
never follow that trade;’ animadv erting 
upon its feminine character. The other, 
however, was a shrewd, sound-headed 
lad, and defended the election very 
stoutly, saying that his father had made 
choice of it for him, .and that the per- 
son with whom he was to learn the bu- 
siness was much respected by all his 
neighbours. ‘ But what do you intend 
to be, Benjamin?’ West answered, that 
he had not thought at all on the sub- 
ject, but he should like to be a painter. 
‘A painter!’ exclaimed the boy, * what 
sort of a trade is a painter! I never 
heard of such athing.’ ‘A _ painter,’ 
said West, ‘is a companion for kin 
and emperors.’ ‘Surely you are ‘ial’ 
replied the boy, ‘for there are no such 
people in America.’ ‘ Very true,’ an- 
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swered Benjamin, ‘ but there are plenty 
in Other parts of the world.’ The other, 
still more amazed at the apparent ab- 
surdity of this speech, reiterated in a 
tone of greater surprise, ‘you are sure- 
ly quite mad.’ “To this the enthusiast 
replied hy asking him if he really in- 
tended to bea tailor. ‘ Most certainly,’ 
answered the other. ‘ Then you may 
ride by yourself, for I will no longer 
keep your company,’ said West, and, 
alighting, immediately returned home. 

The report of this incident, with the 
affair of the picture, which had occa- 
sioned his absence from school, and 
visit to Philadelphia, made a great im- 
pression on the boys in the neighbour- 
hood of Springfield. - All their accus- 
tomed sports were neglected, and their 
play-hours devoted to drawing with 
chalk and oker. The little president 
was confessedly the most expert.among 
them, but he has often since declared, 
that, according to his recollection, many 
of his juvenile companions evinced a 
degree of taste and skill in this exer- 
cise, that would have done no discredit 
to the students of any regular academy. 

Not far from the residence of Mr. 
West 2 cabinet-maker hada shop, in 
which Benjamin sometimes amused 
himself with the tools of the workmen. 
One day several large and beautiful 
boards of poplar tree were brought to 
it; and he happening to observe that 
they would answer very well for draw- 
ing on, the owner gave him two or three 
of them for that purpose, and he drew 
firures and compositions on them with 
ink, chalk, and charcoal. Mr. Wayne, 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood, hav- 
ing soon after occasion to call at his 
father’s, noticed the boards in the room, 
and was so much pleased with the draw- 
ings, that he begged the young artist to 
allow him to take two or three of them 
home, which, as but little value was set 
on them, was thought no great favour, 
either by the painter or his father. Next 
day Mr. Wayne called again, and after 
complimenting Benjamin on his taste 
and proficiency, gave him a dollar for 
each of the boards which he had taken 
away, and was resolved to preserve.— 
And doctor Jonathan Moris, another 
neighbour, soon after, also made him a 
present of afew dollars to buy mate- 
rials to paint with. ‘These were the 
first public patrons of the artist; and 
it is athis own request that their names 
are thus particularly inserted. 

Among those who sent to him in the 
early stage of his career, was a person 
of the name of William Henry. He 
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was an able mechanic, and had acquir- 


eda handsome fortune by his profession 


of agunsmith. Henry was, indeed, in 
several respects, an extraordinary man, 
and possessed the power generally at- 
tendant upom genius under all circum- 
stances, that of interesting the imagina- 
tion of those with whom he conversed. 
On examining the young artist’s per- 
formance, he observed to him, that, if 
he could paint as well, he would not 
waste his time on portraits, but would 
devote himself to historical subjects; 
and he mentioned the death of Socrates 
as affording one of the best topics for 
illustrating the moral effect of the art 
of painting. The painter knew nothing 
of the history of the philosopher; and, 
upon confessing his ignorance, Mr. 
Henry went to his library, and, taking 
down a volume of the English transla- 
tion of Plutarch, read to him the ac- 
count given by that writer of this aftect- 
ing story. The suggestion and descrip- 
tion wrought upon the imagination of 
West, and induced him to make a 
drawing, which he showed to Mr. Hen- 
ry, who commended it as a perspicuous 
delineation of the probable circumstan- 
ces of the event, and requested him to 
paint it. West said that he would be 
happy to undertake the task, but, having 
hitherto painted only faces and men 
clothed, he should be unable to do jus- 
tice to the figure of the slave who pre- 
sented the poison, and which he thought 
ought to be naked. Henry had among 
his workmen a véry handsome young 
man, and, without waiting to answer the 
objection, he sent for him into the room. 
On his entrance he pointed him out to 
West, and said, ‘ there is your model.’ 
The appearance of the young man, 
whose arms and breast were naked, in- 
stantaneously convinced the artist that 
he had only to look into nature for the 
models which would impart grace and 
energy to his delineation of forms. 

In the midst of his course of educa- 
tion, the artist happened to be taken ill 
of aslight fever, and when it had sub- 
sided, he was in so weak a state as to 
be obliged to keep his bed, and to have 
the room darkened. In this situation 
he remained several days, with no other 
light than what was admitted by the 
seams and fissures in the window shut- 
ters, which had the usual effect of ex- 
panding the pupil of his eyes to such a 
degree, that he could distinctly see 
every object in the room, which to others 
appeared in complete obscurity. While 
he was thus lying in bed, he observed 
the apparitional form of a white cow 





enter at the one side of the roof, and 
walking over the hed, gradually vanish 
at the other, The phenomenon sur- 
prised him exceedingly, and he feared 
that his mind was impaired by the dis- 
ease, which his sister also suspected, 
when entering to inquire how he felt 
himself, he related to her what he had 
seen. Without, however, saying any 
thing, she went immediately and in- 
formed her husband, who accompanied 
her back to the apartment; and as they 
were standing near the bed, West re- 
peated the story, exclaiming in his dis- 
course that he saw, at the very moment 
in. which he was then speaking, several 
little pigs running along the roof. This 
confirmed them in the apprehension of 
his delirium, and they sent for a physi- 
cian. But the doctor could discover no 
symptoms of fever, the pulse was re- 
gular, the skin moist and cool, the thirst 
was abated, and indeed every thing 
about the patient indicated convales- 
cence. Still the painter persisted in his 
story, and assured them that he then 
saw the figures of several of their mu- 
tual friends passing on the roof, over 
the bed; and that he even saw fowls 
pecking, and the very stones of the 
street. All this seemed to them very 
extraordinary, for their eyes, not ac- 
customed to the gloom of the chamber, 


could discern nothing, and the learned . 


physician himself, in despite of the 
symptoms, began to suspect that the 
convalescent was really delirious. Pre- 
scribing, therefore, a composing mix- 
ture, which the painter submitted to 
swallow, he took his fee and leave, re- 
questing Mrs. Clarkson and her hus- 
band to come away and not disturb the 
patient. After they had retired, curi- 
osity overcame the influence of the drug, 
and the artist got up, determined to find 
out the cause of the strange apparitions 
which had so alarmed them all. In a 
short time he discovered a diagenal 
knot-hole in one of the window shutters, 
and upon placing his hand over it, the 
Visionary paintings on the roof dis 

peared. This confirmed him in 4 
opinion that he began to form, thai there 
must be some simple natural cause for 
what he had seen; and, having thus as- 
certained the way in which it acted, he 
called his sister and her husband into 
the room and explained it to them.— 
When able to go down stairs, Mr. 
Clarkson gave him permission to per- 
forate one of the parlour window shut- 
ters horizontally, in order to obtain a 
representation on the wall of the build- 
ings of the opposite side of the street. 
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The effect was as he expected, but, to 
his astonishment, the objects appeared 
inverted. Without attempting to re- 
medy this with the aid of glasses, as a 
mathematical genius would perhaps 
have done, he was delighted to see 1n It 
the means of studying the pictural ap- 
pearance of nature, and he hailed the 
discovery as a revelation to promote his 
improvement in the art of painting. On 
his return soon after to his father’s, he 
had a box made with one of the sides 
perforated; and, adverting to the re- 
flective power of the mirror, he con- 
trived, without ever having heard of the 
instrument, to invent the Gamera. 
West, on afterwards mentioning his 
discovery to Williams the painter, was 
surprised to find himself anticipated, 
that artist having received a complete 
camera some time before from England. 


( To be Continued.) 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


REMARKS 
On Dr. Wilson’s Essay on Grammar. 


It may be supposed that the charac- 
ter which Dr. Wilson sustains as a pro- 
found inquirer into the principles of lan- 
guage, could scarcely be exalted by an 
essay on Grammar; yet, he who snows 
enough to learn from the Doctor’s ana- 
lysis of the ancient languages, will find, 
that however exalted may have been his 
opinion of the author’s talents, he must 
now view him with still higher admira- 
tion. 

We are not prepared to follow the 
author through his learned inquiries in- 
to the Hebrew, Chaldean, and other al- 
phabets; nor do we deem it necessary to 
take notice of his critical remarks on 
the Greek and Latin languages. From 
whatever language the English has been 
derived, whether from Latin, Greek, or 

Saxon, is of little consequence—it 1s 
now English, and as such, is entitled 
to all the privileges of mode and tense, 
gender and case, number and person 
which can be found in it, without rela- 
tion to any ancient rules. 

In the greater part of this essay, we 
are not interested: we mean to confine 
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our remarks to that portion which treats 
of our own language, in which, we shall 
not confine ourselves to the order of the 
work, 

The doctor’s definition of a noun, and 
general observations on it, are such-as 
have been often repeated, and will, pro- 
bably, be found correct. 

“ The ADJECTIVE expresses a quali- 
ty belonging to a noun, without other 
circumstance.”  ‘Lhis definition 
which the Doctor has borrowed from 
other writers, and admitted without his 
‘“ A Noun,” says our 
author, (page v.) “is aname ofa thing, 
and an adjective expresses the quality 
of that mame. Such a definition is evi- 
dently incorrect. ‘To place it in a satis- 
factory light, let us suppose the noun 


is a 


usual caution. 


man, and the adjective bad; we might 
then say, a bad man: the adjective bad 
is declared, by the Doctor, to express a) 
quality in the name, man—we should 
then be found saying, that, to be called 
aman is to possess a name, which has, 
in itself, some bad quality, which would 
not be the intention of the speaker. But, 
if, considering words as the représénta- 
tives of our ideas, we call a noun the 
name of a thing, and conceive the adjec- 
tive as a word used to assist the name 
man, more fully to represent the idea of 
the thing, we should find that the fol- 
lowing would serve as a definition of the 
assistant part of speech: An adjective is 
aword used to qualify a noun. The 
difference between expressing a quality 
in a noun, and qualifying a noun to ex- 
press the quality of a thing, is obvious. 

What are usually termed the posses- 
sive cases of a pronoun, the Doctor has 
denominated possessive pronominal ad- 
jectives: this term has been adopted by 
a few teachers, for about four years, and 
found, as far as terms have use, to an- 
swer a much better purpose than a pos- 
sessive case. The impropriety of con- 
sidering Azs, my, &c. as pronouns of case, 
must be manifest to every one, who has 
well considered their nature, and parti- 
cularly to those who have been engaged 
in the instruction of youth, 
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The observations offered, by the Doc- 


tor, in proof of this theory, we think 
conclusive; but, like some others used 
in the Essay, they prove too much for 
the author’s other positions: for, if Ais be 
not a pronoun, neither is Fohn’s a noun. 
We believe it a rule of grammarian: 
to.judge of the part of speech by: the 
ofice which the word performs; by this 
rule, then, let us try the possessive case 
of thenoun and pronoun: ‘This is Charles’ 
grammar, and that is Azs arithmetic— 
his, in this example, refers to Charles’ 
for its antecedent, and then has the same 
relation to arithmetic, that Char/es’ has 
to grammar; then, if Charles’ be a noun, 
his ts a pronoun: but, if, as the Doctor 
has properly observed, his be a posses- 
sive pronominal adjective, then Charles’ 
li 


the nature of an adjective were rightly 


must be a possessive noun adjective. 


understood, or its properties justly de- 
fined, we believe, no one would find any 
difficulty in classing the usual possessive 
cases of the nouns or pronouns withthem. 

The word adjective, means assistant; 
words, therefore, which are ranked un. 
der this head, serve to assist the noun 
in representing the thing, of which it is 
the name. 

On the subject of the Verb, the Doc. 
tor has assumed a licence, wholly un- 
warranted by the construction of our 
language. We have neither ume nor 
inclination to detect the sophistry which 
is used to destroy the modes and tenses 
in use among grammarians: we cannot, 
however, forbear afew remarks on some 
of the leading errors of the Doctor’s 
conjugation, It is in the nature of our 
language, and it is what some have term- 
ed its barrenness, to require an auxiliary 
in almost every form of the conjugation 
of the finite verb, and to admit one or 
more in each tense of every mode, the 
present and imperfect tenses of the indi- 
cative and subjunctive modes of the verb, 
to be, excepted. These auxiliaries have 
heen termed, by the Doctor, either per- 
fect or defective verbs; and the prinicpal 
verb, which is connected to them, he 
places in the infinitive mood, 
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To illustrate this, and point out its er- 
rors, let us take what is usually termed 
the first future tense of the indicative 
mode, of the verb, /ove:—I will love— 
the auxiliary will, is here denominated 
a principal verb, equivalent to determi- 
nation. Now, if such were really the case, 
the verb would be thus conjugated: I we//, 
thou willest, he wills, &c. but, we find 
as an auxiliary, even the Doctor is com- 
pelied to allow that its changes are—I 
will, thou wilt, he will, a form of termi- 
nation, which no principal verb of the 
language assumes. 

In “ the combination of words,” the 
Doctor has called would the past tense 
of wi/l; this is an error, which it might 
be supposed would be adopted in such 
a sweeping system, particularly as wi// 
is not called a * defective verb.” Would, 
however, in its general use, has no more 
affinity to w7//, than wish has to deter- 
mination; and, if, in the the various com- 
bination of words, it should be found 
partaking of its nature ina slignt degree, 
it is to be considered rather as an acci- 
dental approximation, than any natural 
participation. Let us compare them:— 
I will write;—a promise—I would write; 
—a positive wish: we see, then, that they 
differ materially. But, if, however, 
they are to be called principal verbs, as 
the Doctor supposes, they approximate 
in one point, which proves fatal to his 
theory; for would has the same expres- 
sion of present desire, that wé/ has to 
present determination: the Doctor has 
ranked them both in the indicative; itis 
evident, that, taken separately from the 
principal verbs, they are of one tense. 
The conclusion is evident, that they are 
not of one verb. We have chosen the 
auxiliary w2//, for these observations, be- 
cause the Doctor makes the most use of 
it, to prove his hypothesis. We do not 
deny his talents as a logician; and his 
skill in defending an untenable position, 
is manifest, in his attempt to identify the 
auxiliary we//, with the verd of the same 
orthography, in the first person of the 
present tense; we, however, wonder he 
did not notice that the real verb, wi//, is 
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a regular verb, and, of course, its im- 
perfect tense is willed, and not would.— 
The verb, to have, and the auxiliary, 
have, are equally distinct; and nothing 
but a similarity of spelling could ever 
lead one to a hope of making them ap- 
pear as one; as for shall, should, Sc. 
there are no words of similar orthogra- 
phy, with which sophisty couid attempt 
to identify them. And all the logic ever 
used, could not make it appear otherwise 
than ridiculous, to attempt to use them 
as principal verbs. These auxiliaries are 
words, which may be considered as mere 
particles in our language; and, as the 
flint is useless, until its collision with 
the steel, elicits a spark, so, these may 
be considered unmeaning of themselves, 
until their application to a verb, or par- 
ticiple, give new power and meaning to 


both, 
The existence of a defective verb in 


our language, has misled our learned au- 
thor, a few moments’ reflection would 
have shown him, that the office of ought 
(for we deem quoth, wist, &c. as intire- 
ly obsolete) was as different from the 
auxiliaries as its meaning is. | 

Ought, the only defective verb in our 
language, invariably, requires the whole 
of the verb, in the infinitive mode: as, 
he ought to Jove; or, he ought to have 
loved;—whereas, the auxiliaries invari- 
ably associate themselves with the verb, 
or participle, and do not admit of the in- 
terposition of the particle, to. 

The defective verb is thus defined: 
(page 162.) * those verbs are account- 
ed defective, which want either or both 
participles.” If we turn to page xix, of 
the Syllabus, we shall find that the verb, 
be is classed among the defectives of the 
Doctor’s manufacturing, although it has 
both participles accompanying it. 

( To be continued.) 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 





** Praise is not friendship, nor is censure spleen.” 
Saturday Evening, March 7, 1818. 
SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

This is one of those comedies, from 
which, we may always hope to derive 





instruction and amusement; and, from 
the appearance of the house, we should 
suppose, the managers would receive 
more profit, than from all the tragedies 
that have been murdered, these ten 
years. 

Mr. Warren’s “ Sir Abel Handy,” 
exceeded any performance of that gen- 
tleman, this season; in no instance have 
we ever witnessed this part so admira- 
bly performed. Our limits will not ad- 


‘mit, or we should be happy to point out 


some of the most striking scenes, among 
which stands preeminent, that of the 
discovery of Gerald’s prior right to 
Lady Handy. 

“ Bob” was worthy of his sire; and, 
if we except the article of dress, was, in 
every respect, admirably delineated. 

Mr. Jefferson, in “ Ashfield,” we sup- 
pose, was what was generally expected 
from him; having never before seen him in 
this character, we confess that we were 
disappointed; we acknowledge, too, that 
trom a long familiarity with the leading 
characters of this comedy, and witness- 
ing frequent representations of it, we 
had never known its highest worth, un- 


til this evening: Mr. Jefferson gave a= 


‘ Farmer Ashfield,” which, we believe, 
the author would have been proud to 
own. 


The “ Henry” of Mr. Barrett, was 
the Henry of the play; and it was all that 
his most sanguine friends could have ex- 
pected from him, and more than they 
may have witnessed in others. 


“Sir Philip Blanford,” Mr. Robertson. 
In some previous observations on this 
gentleman’s performance, we took the 
liberty toremark, with considerable free- 
dom, on his apparent want of attention 
to his parts; we did it from a conviction 
of its truth, and a humble hope that he 
might find the remarks of use to him— 
how far that has been the case, we know 
not; or, whether he ever read them, we 
are uncertain—but, his performance of 
Sir Philip Blanford, was characterised 
by a clear and distinct articulation, an 
ease of deportment, and an evidence of 
that study and close attention to his au- 
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thor, which is alone required to give this 
gentleman that standing to which he as- 
pires. 

Let those derive pleasure who can, 
from the vacant laugh and unmeaning 
huzza, which grimace and jargon ex- 
cite: but, if Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Robert- 
son, and Mr. Barrett could have spared 
time, from the business of their parts, 
to turn their eyes to the front of the 
house, they would have, occasionally, in 
the pearly tear, seen a harvest of praise, 
worth all the tumult of clapping and 
encoring, which farce and song have 
ever received: comedy, and comic per- 
formers, rarely receive such applause. 

Those, who had not the pleasure of 
witnessing the performance of this even- 
ing, may draw some idea of Mr. Wood’s 
execution of that scene, in which he de- 
scribes the probable conduct of Susan 
Ashfield, in the character of an aban- 
doned woman, when they learn, that a 
certain part of the female auditors, who 
are generally in the habit of thundering 
their applause or disapprobation, sat si- 
lently for their portrait. 

The strain of panygeric, which runs 
through these remarks, may seem, to 
some, like interested flattery:—this, we 
disclaim; we have not the slightest ac- 
quaintance with any performer, on our 
boards, nor do we know the hand-wri- 
ting of the managers, even upon an or- 
der for gratuitous admittance; our ob- 
servations have, at least, the merit of in- 
dependence and impartiality, and are 
made according to our judgment. 


Monday Evening, March 9. 


HAMLET. 

The few of Shakspeare’s plays, which 
are represented on our stage, come to 
us in sucha garbled form, that we scarce- 
ly know their origin; the language of 
characters is curtailed and pieced, till we 
lose sight of the real personage, and ex- 
pect to see new scenes, by every new 
representation; and, it is a fact, that 
Hamiet, more than any other, has been 
the subject of these contortions, until it 
has become the mere vehicle of the ta- 
lents of different performers. 
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This evening introduced to us a new 
performer, a gentleman by the name of 
Finn, as we learn, from the theatres, 
Drury-Lane and Edinburgh. He made 
his bow to us in the arduous character 
of Hamlet. 

As this is a novelty, we are tempted 
to depart from our rule of general ob- 
servation, and shall endeavour to be par- 
tecular in a few remarks, on some of 
this evening’s performance. Ona mere 
debutant, we, perhaps, ought not to in- 
dulge ourselves;—but, if Mr. Finn has 
stood the test of a London and Edin- 
burgh audience, he is certainly a fair 
subject of criticism. 

As we suppose, it is an actor’s inten- 
tion to give effect to first efforts, we 
should not have been surprised at the 
judicious delivery of the following /ine, 
even from one of whom, we had ex- 
pected less: 


‘*€ A little more than kind, and less than kind.” 


But his answer to his mother’s question, 
‘«Why seems it so particular with thee?” 
was, we. think, improperly given: his 
manner was, by far, too urgent; the 
whole address wore rather the appear- 
ar.e of earnest solicitude, than the ex- 
planation of a melancholy man. 

His soliloquy, following this scene, 
was marked with one glaring defect— 
that of constantly recurring, by a strong 
motion of the body, or some particular 
gesture to the king and queeg, who had 
just retired; this was, obviously, in- 
correct: his were the reflections of a 
wounded spirit—-they were not the ebu- 
litions of rage. 

In the following line; he was again 
wrong—his reading was thus: 


‘“* Frailty, thy name is———woman.” 


He paused some time after és, and gave 
the word, woman, a very strong empha- 
sis, as if he had been at a loss for aname 
to Frailty:—we are rather inclined to 
to believe that the reflections on his mo- 
ther’s conduct, furnished him with an 
immediate type of frailty. The follow- 
ing was given with much justness: 

‘It is not, and it cannot come to good.” 
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His conduct during Horatio’s descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the Spirit, was 
marked with all that solicitude and ear- 
nest attention, which such a relation 
might be supposed to excite. 

His sudden start at the first appear- 
ance of the Ghost to him, was, we think, 
incorrect; he was prepared for the ap- 
pearance by previous minute descrip- 
tions, and had come there for the pur- 
pose of confronting it; then, to be so 
much astonished and. overwhelmed, as 
to require another to support him, was 
to evince an expression of horror for 
some unexpected event, rather than that 
awful consciousness of the presence of 
a spiritual being, whom he had sought. 

In the succeeding scene, we discover- 
ed another instance of what we term a 
defect in reading: —when the murder of 
his father was revealed, he replied— 


O my prophetic soul! my uncle? 


The whole of this line was directed to 
the Ghost—and the last words, with 
that degree of emphasis, which would 
seem to denote the expression of an in- 
quiry, of suspicion, raised and satisfied 
at once.—We are inclined to the belief, 
that the w/o/e of that line is addressed to 
his own * prophetic soul,” and requires 
the same low tones, to distinguish it, 
which a man might be supposed to use, 
had he read the same recital in a manu- 
script. ’ 

His answer to the Ghost, (beneath) 


“ Rest, rest, perturbed Spirit,” 


was rather in the tone and manner, which 
a father might be supposed to chide an 
intru‘ling child, than those of a son to 
the spirit of a beloved father. 

His scene with Polonius, in the second 
act, was well conducted, and received 
ample applause:—we take the liberty, 
to remark, that his reply to Polonius’ 
remark,—* I will, most humbly, take 
my leave,” was too splenitic and rash, 
His description of his melancholy was 
admirable—if we except too great a de- 
gree of action. 

The following sentence was an instance 
of judicious reading: 
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‘Man delights not me, nor woman neither; 
though, by your smiling, you seem to say so.” 


PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


' make the several exits at opposite doors. 


We noticed another excellence in en- 


deavouring to recollect the speech, which 
he wished the players to recite—-this was 
a touch of nature. 

There was, again, too much fury in 
the conclusion of the second act; the an- 
ticipation of the effect of the play, might 
have excited his feelings, but not to that 
pitch in which he delivered the last pa- 
ragraph: 

“ The play’s the thing, 
Wherein, I'll catch the conscience of the king,” 

Previously to remarking on the cele- 
brated soliloquy, in act 3d, we shall make 
a few observations on the character of 
Hamlet, which will show by what rule 
we judge of the performance of this part. 

From the appearance of the Ghost to 
Hamlet, he ‘appears constantly impress- 
ed with the weight of the commission he 
is to execute: the consciousness of a su- 
pernatural agency in his operations, has 
mingled with his habits of melancholy, 
induced by the impropriety of his mo- 
ther’s conduct and the recent death of 
his father; the weight of these has ab- 
stracted his mind from the lesser affairs 
of life, and, as he may be supposed to be 
generally answering his own thoughts, 
the application of his replies to many ob- 
servations, should rather be looked upon 
as the accidental conformity of those re- 
marks, to his present train of reflection. 
With such a view of the character, blus- 
tering may be thought totally irrelevant 
to the part. 

Yet, in this interesting soliloquy, Mr. 
Finn was occasionally very boisterous, 
and sometimes painfully rapid, in de- 
livering sentiments, which seem to re- 
quire the utmost coolness of expression. 

In these important deliberations upon 
life and death, it might be supposed, that 
Hamlet would be totally absorbed in his 
own reflections; but Mr. Finn was of- 
ten addressing the audience, with all the 
earnestness of a public declaimer. 
The scene with Ophelia, immediately 
following, was quite too furiously con- 
ducted; and it was mere bombast to 


' 





| We regret that we have not sufficient 


room, to follow Mr. Finn through the 
several scenes of the tragedy, with par- 
ticular remarks, having already exceed- 
ed the bounds prescribed to the present 
subject; we cannot, however, forbear a 
few remarks on the scene of the interplay: 
this may, undoubtedly, be considered as 
the best exhibition of Mr. Finn’s acting; 
his constant watch upon the king, and 
close attention to the business of the 
scene, evinced a familiar acquaintance 
with that part of the play, at least. 

His interview with his mother was 
well conducted. His conduct, during 
the appearance of the Ghost, was such as 
insured applause: his eyes we constant- 
ly on the spirit of his father, even when 
he says to his mother, 


** How is it with you, lady?” 


And in no instance did he withdraw 
them, during his continuance in the 


room, as the presence of a being, 


‘¢ mightier far than he,” 


supposed to fix all attention on him; this 


might justly be 


was, undoubtedly, acorrect performance, 
but it was a satire on his conduct, du- 
ring his first interview with the Ghost; 
when, for a large part of the time, Mr, 
Finnturned from the spirit, and, indeed, 
occasionally, gave him his back, even 
when there was no other person con- 
cerned in the scene. 

Though we were not pleased with the 
soliloquies of Mr. Finn, and we judge 
from our idea of the character previous- 
ly given, yet, it would be a manifest in- 
justice to this gentleman, to omit noti- 
cing the ease of his colloquial scenes; 
and, we regret, that our want of room 
compels us to dismiss, intirely, the ob- 
servations that we had made on several 
which, reflected 


scenes, we thought, 


great credit on Mr. Finn. 


We have, in these remarks, avoided 
any comparison between the performance 
of Mr. Finn, and that of any other gen- 
tleman. We confess that we have not 
been satished with the Hamlet of Mr. 
Cooper, or any other person, who has 





attempted it; they “ tare it to tatters, to 
very rags 
in a gentleman’s performing this part 
with correctness, without the veteran 
service of a Cooper or Holman—thev 


,’ and we see no impossibility 


mistook the character. 


3 





PEDLAR....No. V. 


*¢ To mend the world’s a vast design.” —Green. 


We are conscious of the truth of the 
poet’s remark; but, as we believe some- 
thing may be done, we lay before out 
readers the following letter. 


Mr. PEDLAR, 

Remember the Sabbath day to kee; it 
holy, is a command of divine origin; yt, 
every returnof that sacred day, witnesses 
some new profanation: it is not the duty 
of the essayist to search into domestic 
arrangements, or to point out parti- 
cular modes of worship. I have neither 
the right nor the wish to interfere with 
religious opinions; my object i is only to 
point to that particular evil, which calls 
loudly for redress, as its existence inter- 
feres with the service of the temple: I 
allude to the shameful association of 
children, of both sexes, in the streets, on 
the Sabbath: it must be a source of mor- 
tification to any one, who has enteréd 
the church with a hope to be edified, to 
have his wishes frustrated by the noise 
of children, play ing marbles in the street 
or amusing themselves in the church- 
yard. 

The constables are empowered to ar- 
rest riotous men in the streets, on Sun- 
day; I know not that the distushance of 
a man is worse than that of boys. It 
cannot be expected that in a city of the 
size of Philadelphia, so strict an obser- 
vance of the Sabbath would be held as 
in a place of less magnitude: in every 
place there are necessarily some, 


** Whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday frem the week.” 


And with the size of the city, will in- 


crease the number of such; but this is 
no excuse for those, who make the cor- 
ners of squares the rendezvous for idle- 
ness and profanity: against this «vil, 
the Sunday schools have. done mu. h; 
they have drawn thousands of children 
from the streets into schools and 
churches; but there are many, some of 
whom are well dressed, over whom, nei- 
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ther advice nor example have influence; 
who, so far from blushing at being found 
profaning the Sabbath, ‘do not hesitate 
to insult any person, w ho would mildly 
expostulate with them on their repre- 
hensible conduct. Such things are not 


allowed in other cities; and can they not 


be remedied in this? If not, as the evil 
certainly increases, we must soon bid 
farewell to ‘ Sabbaths’ and sanctuary 
seasons.” 

Fearful of occupying more of you de- 
partment of the paper than could be spa- 
red, I have forborne remarks on the dif- 
fere nt species of Sabbath breaking, and 
confined myself to this single grievance, 
and hope you will point out some pro- 
per mode for remedying the evil. 

Obediently, Yours, 
Timoruy. 


The subject on which our correspon- 
dent, Timothy, has touched, is certainly 
of importance; and, as we feel that there 
are so many who coud do more justice 
to the cause than we, we invite the atten- 
tion of the lovers of the Sabbath to it, 
and assure such correspondents, that our 
portion of the paper shall be open to 
them, and we should be proud to peddle 
their richer wares. 


SELECTED. 


CURSORY THOUGHTS ON MATRIMONY 


By a Sailor. 


When acouple of fond, faithful lovers, ' 


launched by hymen, sail through life 
prepared for all kinds of weather; when 
in every shifting part of the changeable 
years, they guide their vessel by the 
rudder of reason; when they carefully 
avoid the rocks of imprudence, and run 
no risques by a prohibited commerce; 
when they perfectly understand each 
others trim, and never make false sig- 
nals nor hang out false colours; when 
they can tell to a hair when to traverse 
or tack—to advance or retreat—to pre- 
serve themselves steady, though syrens 
attempt to seduce by a well coloured 
head, and secure their hearts against 
the top-gallant delights of the age which 
never fail to engage the fresh water fry; 
when they keep their rebellious passions 
under the hatches, that they may not 
make a frightful explosion and give a 
shock to the pillar of conjugal happi- 
ness; when they in every dispute are 
never ill mannered, though they are 
sometimes tenacious of their re spective 
opinions; but by skilfully watching the 
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turn of the tide, conduct their bark safe- 
ly through the stralis of contention; 
when they know at all times how to re- 
gulate their behaviour—io giv e a broad- 

side, or return a salute: when they cau- 

tiously avoid the shoals of ambition, by 

which the first rate frigates are fre- 
quently demolished; when they cut their 
cables on being drawn into gaminy, and 
scud away with all their sail spr ead from 
the gulph of ruin, in which thousands, 


and tens of thousands are tumbled. 
tossed, and totally destroyed: we may 
venture to say of ‘this pair, that they 


will make a very good voyage through 
life, and stand a fair chance to die in 
the harbour of felicity. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCA 14, 1818. 











Hazlett’s Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays.—Vhis work was, a short time 
since, put into our hands. We had on- 
ly time to give a cursory perusal toa 
few observations on the leading plays; 
sufficient, however, to give us a most 
exalted idea of the work. The author’s 
observations were ingenious and lumi- 
nous, and we are confident that few 
could read the book without viewing 
that great poet of nature, ina still more 
advantageous light. 

We had prepared the above, with 
some other remarks, when we believed 
the work was not to be purchased i in this 
city—if in America: we have since 
Be Ae by an advertisment, that Mr. 
Moses Thomas has the work for sale. 
We are confident that the lovers of Shak- 
speare will not be without this valuable 
work. 


DESTRUCTIVE FRESHET. 


It rarely falls to our lot to record the 
ravages of a flood, more destructive, 
than the one of last week. The loss of 
property, occasioned by it, is immense. 
No part of this section of the country, 
from which we have heard, is exempted 
from this great calamity; and perhaps 
we can safely say, there is not even a 
town but has suffered more or less in 
the destruction of mills, bridges, &c. 

On Sunday the 1st inst. the earth 
being then covered with snow to a con- 
siderable depth, it commenced raining, 
and continued without much intermis- 
sion until about noon of the next day, 
by which time all the small streams 
were swelled to an unusual height. The 
ground being frozen, most of the rain, 


as well as the water from the snow, 


soon found their way to the streams, 








which were at this time all cov 


a strong and uncommonly thi 

Most, if not all, the dam: age Wis « 

by the ice, which did not begin to: 
until the streams became high; and after 
ithad once started it seemed as if no- 
thing could withstand its force. 

The foliowi ing particulars of destruc- 
tion of property, are among the princi- 
pal ones that have come to our know- 
ledge. 

The bridge over the Connecticut, 
opposite this city, is very materially 
damaged. ‘The whole of one arch, and 
about one half of another are wholly 
gone, and all the other arches are more 
or less injured. The abutments and 
piers, which are built of stone, are also 
considerably damaged. The bridge over 
the same river at Springfield, which was 
almost new, and also the one above at 
Sunderland, are both demolished. 

On the Farmington river—the bridge 
at Windsor, a mill-dam at Poquonock,— 
two bridges and one mill-dam in Sims- 
bury,—and one bridge in Farmington, 
are all swept away. All the other 
bridges and dams upon this river, as 
high up as we have heard, have been 
damaged considerably. 

The town bridge over the little river 
in this city, is principally gone. What 
remains of it, was probably saved by 
the stone piers of the market which ad- 
joined it. Two other bridges on the 
same stream and within the town, were 
entirely destroyed. ‘Two vessels were 
forced from their moorings at our 
wharves and carried some distance down 
the river. Hartford Mercury. 

Indeed every paper furnishes us with 
an addition to these mournful particu- 
lars—and we have not room to record 
any proportionable part of these “moving 
accidents by flood” 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Edward and Paulina, by an unavoida- 
ble accident of mislaying the copy, is 
again postponed; we shall be able to con- 
tinue it in our next. 

“ Ellen” was received too late for in- 
sertion in this number, but shall appear 
next week, 

** Hannah” is welcome to our columns. 

* Monitor” is received; before insert- 
ing it, we should like an interview with 
the author. 

Those of our subscribers, who have 
not received any former numbers of the 
Magazine, are invited to call at the pub- 
lication office, and be supplied. 

Persons, becoming s subscribers, can 
be furnished with all the previous Nos, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 

















ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE FAREWELL, 


TO EMMA. 
Adieu! 
The aching heart which Sighed that dreadful 
word, 
Beats in thy fond remembrance still most true, 
And holds thy kindness, as its treasure stored. 


Though far from thee, sad fate has marked my way, 
And damped my joys With never ending strife; 

Thy bright’ning virtues with their cheering ray, 
Shall light my course along the path of life. 


Oft have I braved the horrors of the blast, 
And seen grim terror ride upon the storm; 

Oft have lt strode the wrecked bark’s shattered mast, 
And plunged beneath the ocean’s briny foam. 


Yet was my heart then, unappalled by fear, 

No tear did then, my drenched cheek bedew; 
But now my bosom swells, I raise the tear 

Of sad remembrance, as I sigh Adieu! 


When far from thee, I bend my wretched way, 
Oh then for me, the sigh of memory move, 
That heart-felt sigh, which oft, ve heard thee say, 
Was due the memory of the friend we love. 


Thou knowest how oft I've sworn thy friend to prove, 
No vow could ever boast to be more true; 

In sight of Heaven, in sight of thee, my love, 
I here again that solemn oath renew. 


Receive my tear, as now from thee I part, 

No grief like this, my aching soul could move, 
The effervesence of a wounded heart, 

The sigh of Friendship, and the tear of Love. 


Though, by my fate, an exile doomed to roam 
Far from the charms which late were bliss to me, 
My lisping numbers claim thee, as their home, 
My humble metre asks no muse but thee. 


Yes, Emma, though from thee I’m doomed to stray, 
And mix in throngs, without a hope of joy, 

Fond memory still may smooth the rugged way, 
While thy rich virtues every thought employ. 


Emma—Farewell'—Adieu, all earthly bliss; 

In thee I found, and lose, a friend that’s true, 
Yet, as we part, O let one balmy kiss 

Stifle that breath, that would have sighed Adieu! 


For the Philudelphia Magazine. 
Messrs. Chandler & Goodman, 


Should you think the following worth insertion in 
your Magazine, you are welcome to it. 


TO THE SUN. 


See that resplendent orb of day, © 
Skirt yonder hills with deeper red; 
And as its sinking beams decay, 
A still more lively brightness shed. 


So may my life in virtue past, 
Appear more pleasant at its close, 
And I, with calmness, sink at last, 
To the sweet mansions of repose. 
HANRAH. 
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SONNET. 
By a Snuff-taker. 


** Softly waft ye Southern breezes, 
** Bear my plaints to her I love,” 

Say to her, when e’er she sneezes, 
Sympathy my muscles move. 


Never do I take cephalic, 
But her form to me appears, 
And when flow the drops balsamic, 
Them I haii as true love’s tears. 


My true love is formed of graces, 
Takes a pinch, and likes a quid, 

And is beauteous as the faces; 
Drawn upon my snuff-box lid. 


Her wit is pungent as Dick's best Rappee; 
Her breath, sweet as his Maccouba to me. 


SELECTED POETRY. 





THE 
MISLETOE AND THE PASSION FLOWER. 
A FABLE. 


In a dim cave a druid sleeps, 
Where stops the passing gale to moan; 
The rock he hallowed o’er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted stone, 


In this dim cave, of different creed, 
An hermit’s holy ashes rest: 

The school-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin blest. 


That truant time full well I know, 
When here I brought, in stolen hour, 
The druid’s magic misletoe, 
The lly hermit’s passion. flower. 


The offerings on the mystic stone 
Pensive I laid, in thought profound, 
When, from the cave a deep’ning groan 
Issued, and froze me to the ground. 


I hear it still—dost thou not hear? 
Dost not thy haunted fancy start? 

The sound still vibrates through mine ear— 
The horror rushes on my heart. 


Unlike to living sounds it came, 
Unmixed, unmelodized with breath; 

But, grinding through same scrannel frame, 
Creaked-from the bony lungs of death. 


I hear it still—* Depart,’ it cries; 
‘ No tribute bear to shades unblest: 
‘ Know, here a bloody druid lies, 
* Who was not nursed at nature’s breast. 


‘ Associate he with demons dire, 

* O’er human victims held the knife, 
‘ And pleased to see the babe expire, 

* Smiled grimly o’er its quivering life. 


* Behold his crimson-streaming hand 

‘ Erect!—his dark, fixed, murderous eye!’ 
In the dim cave I saw him stand; 

And my heart died—I felt it die. 


I see him still—dost thou not see 

The haggard eye-ball’s hollow glare? 
And gleams of wild ferocity 

Dart through the sable shades of hair’ 





What meagre form behind him moves, 
With eye that rues the invading day; 

And wrinkled aspect wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorse a prey? 


What wretched—hark—the voice replies, » 
‘ Boy, bear these idle honours hence! 
‘ For, here a guilty hermit lies, 
* Untrue to nature, virtue, sense. 


‘ Though nature lent him powers to aid 
‘ The moral cause, the mutual weal; 

* Those powers he sunk in this dim shade, 
‘ The desperate suicide of zeal. 


* Go, teach the drone of saintly haunts, 
‘ Whose cell’s the sepulchre of time; 

‘ Though many a holy hymn he chants, 
* His life is one continued crime. 


* And bear them hence, the plant, the flower; 
‘ No smybols those of systems vain! 

*‘ They have the duties of their hour; 
* Some bird, some insect to sustain.” 


A FATHER’S DEATH BED 
By Mati/da Betham. 


How solenin is the sick man’s room, 
To friends or kindred lingering near; 
Poring on that uncertain gloom 
In silent heaviness and fear! 


How sad, his feeble hand in thine, 
The start of every pulse to share! 

With painful haste each wish divine, 
Yet feel the hopelessness of care! 


To turn aside the full-fraught eye, 

Lest those faint orbs perceive the tear! 
To bear the weight of every sigh, 

Lest it should reach that wakeful ear! 


In the dead stillness of the night, 

To loose the faint, faint sound of breath! 
To listen in restrained affright, 

To deprecate each thought of death! 





And when a moment chased that fear, 
And gave thy heart-blood leave to flow, 
In thrilling awe the prayer to hear, 
Through the closed curtain, murmured low! 


The prayer of him, whose holy tongue ‘ 
Had never yet exeeeded truth! 

Upon whose guardian care had hung 
The whole dependence of thy youth! 


Who, noble, dauntless, frank, and mild, 
Was, for his very goodness feared; 
Belov’d with fondness, like a child, 
And like a blessed saint, revered. 


I have known friends—but whe can feel 
The kindness such a father knew? 

I served him still with tender zeal, 
But knew not then how much was due! 


And, did not Providence ordain, . 
That we should soon be laid as low, e 

No heart could such a stroke sustain,— : 
No reason could survive the blow. 
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